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mons the feeling of the Reform Party was much
stronger still. It would have required all the influence
of Lord Grey and Lord John Russell and Lord Durham
and other such men to induce the country to be satis-
fled with the measure. The opinion, therefore, of the
critics, to whom allusion has been made, was that
the policy of the Tory Opposition would have been
to show no inveterate and determined hostility to the
Bill, to criticise it and censure it, but not to make too
much of it; and let the attention of Reformers out-
side Parliament be turned rather to the unsatisfactory
character of-the measure itself, than to the impas-
sioned and wholesale opposition of the Tories.

It is hardly probable that in any case the Tory
opposition of that day, with men like Sir Robert
Inglis and his friends to urge them on, could have
been capable of any such subtle policy as that which
was recommended to them. But there can be little
doubt that the fury of the Tories went a good way to
make the Bill more popular than it otherwise might
have been. It was almost enough for many of the
Reformers in the country, and especially in the great
towns, to know that the Duke of Wellington and
Lord Sidmouth and Sir Robert Inglis and others
were set against the Bill, in order to make all
true Reformers throw up their caps for it. The
measure had, undoubtedly, two or three splendid
merits. It abolished the principle of nomination to
Parliament by owners or by close corporations ; it
established something like a symmetrical system ot
voting all over the country; it restored the principle
of representation ; and it added about half a million